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A blooming garden, 


Adorn’d with flow’rs of every rainbow hue, 


And fragrant odour. 
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For the Parterre. 
FREAKS OF RUMOUR. 


So, Sir, your friend Charles has found 
awife where I little expected it. She 
is really an accomplished young lady. 
IT have been acquainted with Emma 
Drayton for along time. We went to 
the same echool when we were young, 
in Somerville. She has the swectest dis 
position and temper; always the same, 
lively and amiable. ‘Vhere could not 
have been a better match, for Charles 
isso generous and warm-hearted, possess- 
ing a charming person and most excel- 
lent mental qualities; his conversation 
is sorational and amusing’, exclaim- 
ed Miss Frances to Mr. ‘i —,and would 
have proceeded had she not have been 
interrupted by her auditor, who weuld 
have done it before, but he was stupefi 
ed with surprize. +» How” he answered, 
“Charles Mayville married to Miss 
Emma Drayton! Can it be possible! 
why I had the best reasons in the world 
for believing that his affections were 
permanently fixed upou another person, 
Pray Miss, if it is not impolite, upon 
What authority rests this report?” 
“ Certainty not Sir; if you have not pre- 


| viously heard of it, (for it is new to no 
_person else.) you would doubtless wish 
some particulars. Mrs N—., on the other 
side of the room yonder can give you all 
the information desired. She has it by 
letter, but-we conversed across the com- 
pany, and I could not understand all she 
said.” Mr. 'I'.—, then moved over to 
Mrs. N.—*I understand from Miss 
Frances; that you have received advi- 
‘ces from Somerville, which inform you 
lof the marriage of Charles Mayville to 
\Miss Emma Drayton of that place.” 
*OUh! not married.” replied the lady 
with a laugh * Oh! No, Frances mis- 
understood me. 
tention to Enmima, i might have told 
Franecs, he intended marrying her, for 
that follows of course; but I certainly 
did not say they were married. Oh! 
no; but herve ts the letter itself}. I ran 
over it in considerable haste, 1 Was so 
leager to inform the Miss P—’s and 
Maria C—, for the» have all been set- 
ling their caps for Charles. You can’t 

i You kuow -it 





conceive t 
was said he was engaged to Maria, 
and poor girl! i am sorry I told her 
now, she bas been extremely ill ever 
isinee.”* Mrs N—, then opened the letters 


scle surprize. 
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and pointing to the clause to which they 
had reference, Mr. T— read it thus, 
**An aequaintance of yours, Charles 
Mayville, who has been here a few 
weeks for the benefit of his health, 
was on the party, and aceompauied Miss 
Kmma Drayton, whe appeared to be 
particular ly engaged with him.” ** Poh! 
is that all?’ « Why lal’? cried Mrs 
N—, ** how differe “atly you read it from 
what I understood the sentence. Are 
you sure it is written in these words ?*’ 
» Here they are,” he answered. * plain- 
ly legible.” Thus we see how soon a 
marriage is effeeted by report. A ru 
mour of this kind flies among a circle 
of uequaintance ina short space of time. 
and receiving an addition from every 
mouth, when it returns to its original 
source itis not recognized, Every one 
is leath to loose the least particle of a 
good thing, each therefore lest they 
should have forgotten some tridle adds 
a little to the original story, so that in- 
stead of wasting part of its substance 
away. like a barrel of flour, as it rolls 
along ; ; it gains at every step like a snow- 
ball, and what was triffing in the be- 
ginning becomes a mountain in the end. 
A young lady, who is rather of a re-| 
ligious turn. goes to C hurch some fair | 
evening, bat prior to the conelusion of | 
service a heavy rain commences. Ha. - 
ing a distance to walk. and discerning 
no acquaintance among the congrega-| 
tion, she is at a loss how she shall pro-| 
ceed. A young man who observes her, 
distress, politely oifers his umbrella, | 
which is with some hesitation accepted. 
In their way they become acquainted, 


and when she arrives home invites him 


in; he accepts it. A few eveniags afier 
he ealls to see his new aequaintanc e.— 


This lays the foundation for the follow- | 
informs Miss| 





ing reports. Miss A 
B » that * Miss C—— was accom 
panied from church the other 

ing by a young gentleman, Mr. D 








with whom she is much pleased, and i 
seems to be mutual, for he now goes to) 


see her. That this also accounts for the 
constant attendance at church, and th 
piety ‘or 
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even | 


some time past.”” Miss B—— flies to 
her intimate friend Miss K——, and 
continues the story; that ++ Miss C—_, 
for some time past made a constant 
practice of attending church, where she 
became acquainted with Mr. D . that 
he is now introduced to the family, and 
pays attention to her already. in public,” 
Now. going to see and paying attention 
imply nearly the same thing. So pay. 
ing attention and paying his addresses 
are not dissimilar in meaning; and pay. 
ing addresses and courting are one and 
the same thing Courting implies ap 
infenlion to marry, and an intention to 
marry signifies that the ceremony will 
be performed ag soon as cotivenieni, 
which is as soon as possible; which, 
from certain causes, such as being in 
town at that time,&e. is neal weelss whieh 
(as it Is customary) is newt Thursday 
evening. On Thursday evening every 
one believes they are married, and here 

it ends, for no person cares any more 
about them. 

[To be concluded in our next. } 





SPORTING, 








jcis f in 1755, there were 23 persons, 
jwhom were ladies. The 
Loraine was one of them. 
teen days, and during 
head and game and wild deer 
77 roe-bucks, 10 foxes, 
G,499 pheasa 


The 


tricks ges, nis, 
the Pr, NCess Charlotte 9,010; 
116,209 shots fired. 


| THE SNOW DROP. 
} , 
Torn rudely from its native bed, 
In Wiiliam’s hand the modest flow’r 
Hung bashfuily its drooping head, 
And own’d a warmth unfelt before. 


But soon,—removed to Martha’s breast, 

It rear’d again its drooping head: 
For there the modest flow’r confess’d 
‘The coldness of its native bed. 


———— ee 


For the Parterre. 


HAPPINESS, 


Happiness has been sought after by 
men in all ages and in all countries : but 


At a hunting party made by the Emperor Fran 
three of 
Princess Charlotte de 
chase lasted eigh- 
that time they killed 47,950 
sof which 19 were stags, 
18.243 haves, 19,345 par 

114 larks, 353 quails, and 
54 other birds. The E mperor fired 9,798 shots, and 
in’ ail there were 
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in none has it been invariably obtained. 
We propose briefly to animadvert upon 
iheir conduct, and point out as far as 
our slender abilities will permit, the 
specifie causes that never fail to produce 

ecis. contrary to their wishes and fa- 
fal to their schemes. Many in the upper 
ranks in society are pursuing it among 
fashionuble follies. and many in the 
lower among the more base and ignoble 
vices: but both aw equally disappointed, 
neither obtain that which they pursue. 
How chimerical to suppose that they 
ever should. when every step forward 
earries them farther from their object. 
The fashionable fool never possessed it: 
The base and ignoble never can. ‘True 
happiness is the reward of virtue; she 
has prescribed a path; pointed it out; 
and directed us to pursue ii—and fur 
ther. she has promised, and her promise 
is inviolate—tiat if we press forward in 
it—turning neither to the right hand 
nor to the left—that the object we are 
so eager to embrace shall be ours. But 
if we spurn the intreaties of virtue—who 
is solicitous to procure us happiness—il 


we refuse to submit to her authoriiy,— | 


we must never expect her smiles, which 
are cheering and consolatory; we must 
never hope that success will crown thie 
pursuit, for it is the established law of 
der nature, that in the path of Virtue 
only is happiness to be found. 


J ———, 





For the Parterre. 
TO EMMELINE. 


When virtue resides in a temple so fair, 
As that beautiful person of thine ; 

Oh, who can refrain from preferring his prayer, 
And offering his vows at thy shriac?  — 


Who would not a pilgrimage cheerfully make, 
A blessing from. thee to becuile ; 

Place his fortune, bis fame, his existence at stake, 
For that richest of relics, a smile? 


The Brahmin’s may boast of the Jugzernot’s dome, 
The Saxon’s of Odin’s dark hall; 

And the Musselmen worship at Mahomet’s tomb, 
Our Temple's the fairest of all : 


No legend of lies formed by bigoted art, 
To sanction our worship is wove; 

Nur creed is the truth, and our altar the heart, 
Our off ring the tribute of Love. 


Ve. 


5f 


THE CHAMBER OF FASHION, 


After the usual preliminary business 
of the toilette, the president and go- 
vernness, took their seats, and request- 
ed the committee for regulating the fa- 
shions. &c. to report. 

«+ The committee deeree, that all the 
beaux and belles composing the Chat- 
ber of Fashion, must abide by the fol- 
lowing rules during*the ensuing week . 

‘* The Beaux shall not wear more 
than three cravats, presuming that it 
will be very warm during the recess of 
the chamber. ‘hey shall not have the 
rims of their hats more than an half an 
inch in width, although as much nar- 
rower as they choose. ‘Tim Quiz is sen- 
tenced to lay aside his spectacles, and 
to wear only three seals to his watch- 
chain during one week, for disobeying 
the injunctions of the committee on this 
point, having worn the rim of his hat as 
much as an eighth of an inch wider.— 
Their pantaloons must also reach at 
least four or five inches below the knee; 
the committee conceiving that it is best 
for all to walk the medium path of 
fashion. 

* The Belles shall either wear a bon- 
net of green silk, large enough for two 
common sized heads, or aleghorn hat at 
least four storics high, with frem six to 
jten yards of ribband ; width at the dis- 
‘cretion of the wearer, but not more than 
| four inches. They shali when they meet 
‘a beau, lower down their parasols in 
/such a manner, that they may, unobserv- 
ed, havea bettcr opportunity of obsery- 
ing him. 

«* The flounces of their dresses should 
be a quarter of a yard in depth. but this 
is not absolutely required. Somewhat 
narrower will answer. hey must also 
have at least eight large ruffles round 
their neck. though not more than fifteen, 
lest the kinds of muslin of which they 
ave made should be enhauced in price 
thereby. 

** All other regulations the same as 
last reported. 

‘«* For the infringement of any of the 
above regulations, the beaux shall be 
subject to such penalties as the commit- 
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neration for the laws of fashion will be 
guilty of no infringement, they there- 
fore are subject to no penalties. 


port of the committee. 
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tee may hereafter see proper. It is pre- 
sumed that the belles having such a ve- 


‘* The committee will report as usual 
at the next meeting.’ 
The Chamber acquiesced in the re- 


On motion of Harry Frigid the beaux 
resolved. * That cloth, though geaeral- 
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ly worn in winter, is cool enough for 
summer, When in fashion.” — 
On motion of Dick Restless, resolved. 













kind its brute inhabitants. Society js 
without attraction, and solitude with. 
out happiness. The immutable decrees 
of providence are the blind fiats of desti. 
ny. and blessings and chastisements ape 
alike the capricious operations of fortune, 

‘To such an one the picturesque sub. 
limity and beautiful regularity of nature, 
are alike without charms. If she sports 
in wild magnificence and rears the lofty 
Andes or pours the ma’ -stie Amazon; if 
she piles rocks on rocks or seoopes the 
gloomy caverns of the Appenines ; if she 
flames from the wide mouthed summit 


"That the meeting be adjourned until) of Etaa, or roars down the steepy eatar. 


this day week, and that the proceedings 


act of Niagara; if she spreadage fer. 


of the Chamber be published in the) tile plains of Italy, or the extensive 


‘«* PARTERRE.”’ 
FRANK FOLIO, Sec’ry. 








For the PARTERRE. 
TO ROSA, 
Does not the Muse, thato’er thy cradle smiled, 
And sooth’d thee on the banks of fair Champlain; 
Does she not warble still those wood-notes wilt, 


That taught thee first to love the woodland reign? 


If so,Oh Rosa! touch thy lyre again; 
Or wake thy lute to forest melody; 


Oh! brea:he some soft, some sweet, enchanting 


strain, 
Such as the linnet chaunts upon the lea, 
Or such as sounds at eve, along the western sea. 


So may the echoes of the woodland wake, 
And rouse the woed-nymphs_and Naiad throng; 
Who sporting near the will@y-border’d lake, 
Repeat with airy tongues the sylvan song:— 
Meanwhile the muses, (as they dance along, ) 
Pluck the wild flowers, from the hedge rows green 
And seated deep the hulden giens among, 
Weave a gay garland, in their groves unseen, 
To place upon the brow of their poetic Queen. 
ORLANDO 
> 


For the Vurterre. 


MISANTHROPY., 


a > re oS re an Aa > . ~v | . . 
"Phere are persons of a temper so ¢y-| ed defect. Some are too light, others too 
nical and misanthrepie, that nothing feavy; some are too plain, others too 
within the sphere of their observation. | oryamented: he dislikes the motive 


of ‘Yelte ; ys  sertar ¢ ‘ eee ee 
can excite it their ti i cit and itise lisi- which caused same to be reared, and 


’ 


aan . " a. =F . > , > 
ble bosoms Sentimeuts oF astonisument | tie plan upon which others were con 
i he finest inonuments Of) Grueted. 
nature, or specimens of art, are survey- | 
ed with sullen indifference or y alous | 


ov pleasure. 


malignanty: and the charms of beauty 
aad the grave of virtue, are beheld with- 
eutadmiration and marked wichout ap- 

lanse. ‘Vo characters of this deserip- 


| 
ton, the world isa wilderness and man- 


prairies of America; or if she scatters 
hills and valesin regular and undulating 
suceession, to his viliated taste it ap. 
pears butas rugged wildness, barbarous 
confusion, or dull monotony. Inthe con- 
templationof an object he delights to view 
ifs darkest side. I he observes a person 
possessed of external beauty, he endea- 
\yvours to discover some internal. defeet, 
\ff on the contrary he perceives one 
\whose mind is richly stored with know- 
iledge and virtue, he immediately exerts 
himself to discover se.ne personal ble- 
jimish which may counterbalance these 
jacquirements, and gratify his vulture 
appetite for malice. 

| ‘Lhe genins of art, ean form no strue- 
ture so magnilicent, no objeet so beauti- 








Ila k . . . 
ful as to elicit his approbation. ‘“Uhose 


wonderful remains of human labour ant 
ingenuity, the Pyramids of Egypt; and 
the noble relics of Roman grandeur and 
| Grecian taste, are incapable of afford. 
(ing him pleasure in the collation or sur- 
ivey Ineach hecan discover some fanci- 


[ To be concluded in our next] 

A noble lord onee asked a clergyman, who was 
dining at the bottom of the table, why the goose 
was always placed next the parson. ‘ Reaily, 
replied he, ‘1 can give no reason for it; but your 
question is so odd, that I shall never sce a goose 
ayain, Without thinking of your lordship. 
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Avarnus is a man who never experi- 
mees ingratitude inthe whole course of 
his life; for never had he run that risk 
yy doing one single good action. The 
mind of Avarus is as barren as his own 
day book and ruled like it. with nothing 
but pounds, shillings and pence within. 
Avarus, to use a common saying, is like 
an easterly wind. neither good for man 
nor beast. Avarus never lost.any mo- 
ney but once, and that was by hiding it 
0 safely from every body else, that he 
could not tind it himself. 


A SIMILE. 

When fierce Achilles’ conquering spear, 
Thro’ hostile squadrons fiew, 

Each Trojan breast congeal’d with fear, 
For well the warriors Knew, 

No earthly power their lives would save, 
Who felt the dreadiul steel; 

* The wound the wondrous weapon gave, 

Itself alone could heal. 

In beauteous Hannah’s eyes again, 
An eqvat wonder’s tound; 

Atonce an antidote and bane, 
A remedy and wound 








Hall the comedian, being in want of 
a pair of buckles, made application for 
that article to a shopkeeper near his 
hooth. of whom he requested a stout 
pair, observing. «1 am a large man, 
and find it ver. hard to get a pair that 
will not break after two or three days 
wear.” There Mr. Hall is a pair that 
will last for ever.” * Will they,’’ says 
Hall, + let me have two pair.” 





For the Parterre. 
THE HISTORY OF VIULENTUS. 
A ‘TALE. 
[Concluded from page 48. } 

* Violentus soon perceived that there 
vas an understanding between Eloisa 
anl Edmund. Although he was sensi- 
ble of no stronger attachment to her, 
han he would to any handsome lady, 
et he felt (as Edmund bad feared) an 
ambition to displace him in her affce- 
ions, 

‘‘ He believed his advances were not 
Niogether disagreeable to her, and he 
lancied he could perceive a return to 
hem. his, however, was nothing but 


of her lover, and as such deserving her 
attention and esteem, but this esteem 
he magnified intolove. When a person 
fondly desires or expects any thing, 
they can assimilate the most foreign 
appearances to the wished-for object. 
His imaginary success increased the ar- 
dour of his passion, and added addition- 
al strength to his determination. The 
difference of the behaviour whieh she 
manifested towards them could not have 
escaped the observation of Violentus. 
‘To one her conversation was easy, fa- 
miliar and unrestrained; in the other 
she appeared to place her whole confi- 
dence, uor was there a sentiment uttered 
without the approbation of his eye. But 
Violentus was too haughty to acknow- 
ledge, even in his heart, the preference 
ofarival. ‘Vhe respect with which she 
addressed Edmund, he imagined was 
coldness, and that her sociable and un- 
affected discourse with himself, was the 
pleasing numbers of love. 

** Having from his earliest years been 
taught that he had no competiter in 
beauty, and having also received the 
praises of the university for his exeel- 
lence, he looked upon Edmund as a be- 
ing of the second order, ranking him- 
self alone in the first. But he did not 
view the claims of his friend in this de- 
cision impartially, or his pretensions 
would have been more moderate. He 
was equal if not superior in the elegance 
of his manners and agreeableness of 
features to himself, -but he had not an 
equal share of vanity. His unassuming 
modesty was more likely to make an 
impression on the heart of the amiable 
and discriminating Eloisa; than the 
conscious superiority and overbearing 
pride of Violentus. 

« Kdmund remarked with anxiety and 
pain, a reserve in the conduct of lis 
friend, and be could penetrate too decp- 


the eause. Having deliberated in what 
manner he should proceed, he resolved 
at length. as the only alternative, to in- 
form Violentus of his situation; and he 
cherished the hope, thatif he acted can- 


didly, with him, he would be prompted 





per reeeption of him as the bosom friend 


by his natural generosity to abandon the 


ly into his mind to remain ignorant of 
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pursuit of an object which he must then 
be assured he could never obtain 

‘*A few days after this, Edmund met 
Violentus in one of the walks, and tak- 
ing his arm with his usual familiarity. 
they commenced a lively chat, banish 


ing all formality from the gaiety of| 


friendly conversation. 
have forgotten the unfortunate cause of 
the previous coolness which had sub-' 


sisted between them. Edmund at length’ 


ventured to touch the chord, but as 
lightly as possible ; by asking in a eare- 
less laughing manner, * How do you ap- 
prove my choice of a wiie, Violentus, 
from so many little angels ¢°’ Choice!” 
he faintly articulated in’ answer. 


should be happy to be acquainted with! 


your charmer. [| might then perhaps 
venture an opinion.”” Such an 
peeted response embarrassed him ex 
ceedingly. but he replied with as much 
indifference as he could assume, * You 
know Miss Eloisa Fitz Hamilton?” «1 
do: what of her?” ++ That is the lady, 
sir,” said Edmund overwhelmed with 
confusion. « Zounds!” vociferated Vi- 
olentus, * you have a high opinion of 
your influence. «1 have reason,” re- 


. . . | 
plied his friend coolly, * 1 have her 


hand.’” = Violentus had not words to ut- 
ter the rage which writhed bis frame, 


ble contempt. he fuided his arms and! 
stalked indignantly away, while the) 
wounded Edmund, throwing himself 
upon a bench which steed near the spot, | 


and hiding his face in his hands, burst) 


into tears,  thable longer to control his | 
emotion. Ife returne ia to his chamber 
and endeavoured to console himself, re- 
eretting from the bottom of his heart, 
that his plan had ended in the separa- 
tion from one whom, with all his faults, 
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to convince him of the folly of his pro. 
ceedings. He found him pacing back. 
wards and forwards, in extreme pertup. 
hation; - here,” he exclaimed upon the 
approach of Edmund, stake your choigg 





une xX-_ 


—one or both must die.’ «+ V iolentus, 


me } 


argil 
thei 


¢ itic 
en C 


was it thus we met one month since Myas 
Both seemed to| when we walked these groves together] 


Phen you talked of never parting ; youllae pj 


‘built castles of future bh: ippiness, and 
we were both to participate * Cow. 
ard!’ he interrupted, +I 
drift. Do you tremble at the 
of a pistol?” Coward!" 
mund, ruffled, Coward, 


cov King 


sir. Know 


_ yourself; never shall it be toldNi, rough. 


out the college halis that Edmund Cla 
rendon shrank before a pistol.” He a. 
eepted the instrument of death, the 
ground was chosen. and the lots were 
drawn ‘The first fire devolved upo§ 
Violentus. Accordingly he shot and 
wounded his opponent in the left arm, 
who wrapt his handkerchief around it 
with great indifference, aud discharged 
his pistol in the air. Exasperated at 
his clemency, Violentus refused to come 
to an agreement, and the weapons were 
re loaded. He fired the second time, 
The shot told too well! It pierced the 
heart of the lamented Edmund, and he 








he dearly loved. He found a note there, | 
requesting his attendance on the even-| 
ing at a eertain hour, assigning the 








place, and ina few moments Vivlentus 
sent for an answer; ** I will attend him,”’ 
was the reply. 

* Accordingly at the lime appointed 
he sougnt the place of reudezvous. not 
with an intention to duel, but to make 


expired Wit’ outa struggle or a groan! 
but turning round with a look of ine ffa- | 


** What happened immediately after 
wards is notknown. I have collected 
‘this part of the transaction from the ex 
elamations of Violentus, when I visit 
lim. 


Tle w 


was discovered by some of the 
scholars in the act of hanging himself 
on the branea of a tree in the vicinity,4 
perfect lunatic, in which state he still 


continues. Having heard of the dread- 
ful deed a short time after the perpetra 
tion, the university was immediately in 
commotion, and some persons just arr 
ved in time to prevent the committal of 
suicide. 

Miss Fitz Hamilton was walking 
around a beautiful artificial lake, neat 
her father’s seat: She had been writing 
an answer toa little poetic trifle K¢ 
mund had given her on ++ Prospecis of 
Happiness!” had deposited it in her be- 











an appeal to his feelings, and endeavour 


som, and was at the moment plucking 
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replied Kal : 
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me wild roses. which grew on the 
argin of the water, and divesting them 
their thorns that they might form an 
jition to a charming nosegay she had 
een collecting for her Edmund, whom 





las! poor girl, little cid she expeet 


ted svon'! Litthe was she prepared 
whis bleody corpse! ‘wo workmen of 
father’s who were near the fata! 
pot and heard the report of the pistols, 


dy, and now brought it before her. 
she uttered a scream, and throwing her- 
vif upon his lifeless form, fainted, 
ly locking itin her embrace. By 
means of a little exertion the men soo. 
pvered her, but entirely bereft of her 
mason. Having clasped him again in 
er arms and imprinted a thousand kis- 
upon his pallid cheek. she brought 
rer buneh of flowers, and dividing it. 


lancholy smile. one part in his nerve- 
8 hand and the other against her own 
st. Then pressing her lips once 
» to her beloved Edmund’s, she gaz- 
upon him for a short time, and, with 
wit any previous intimation or before 
the could possibly be prevented, she 
w herself into the lake. Assistance 
as immediately procured, but in vain ! 
This elegant, amiable and aecomplished 
oung lady perished, in the bloom of 
youth and beauty, a victim to unfortu 
wate love ! 
“ The mother of Violenius,’’ con- 
inued my narrator, ** when the eatas- 
rophe was abruptly announced to her. 
as instantaneously deprived of her rea- 
m, but t understand has lately recover- 
l. She yet lives to upbraid herself with 
he ruin of her child. Her friends con- 
ider it most proper that she should re- 
lain ignorant of his being yet alive, as 
he will desire to see him; and the con- 
‘quence of the interview weuld inevi- 
ably be another derangement of her in- 
Heets. She aceuses herself as the 
Me cause of his unhappy death. ‘The 
*latives of the family who visit here 
tely, represent her as pining in the 
st Stage of a consumption. 
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d with an affecting solemnity and. 
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«* Violentus imagines he is now em- 
ployed in erecting an elegant monument 
to the memory of his friend! he fancies 
those bricks are superb pieces of mar- 
ble. and he expends the day in breaking 
them to pieces with a spike, or as he 
calls it ** sculpluring them,” 

Here the old keeper, una_le longer to 
restrain the lachrymal shower burst into 
tears. I thanked him for the trouble he 
had taken to recount the incidents which 
brought Violenius into a mad _house, 
and bade him good evening. 
Hiow many reflections crowd upon us 
after such a recital. How many thou- 
sand Violentus’ are there. who although 
they may not pine in bedlam, have been 
nipped off in the bud as soon as he. In 
vain shall it be advanced. that some per- 
sons are naturally of wicked dispositions, 
no man is born more depraved than his 
brother. Parents, would you have your 
child a Violentus? Negleet his educa- 
tion. and feast him early with indul- 
genee. L—-. 
= 
For the Parterre. 
To the Whipperveill. 
Sweet bird of night! thy welcome lays 
A train of fond ideas raise: 
They call to mind my childish years, 
Unharrass’d by life’s gloomy fears. 
That was the spring of life, when joy, 
From future fears, felt no alloy 
No sad experience then had taught, 
For comimg years, an anxious thought. 
Yet mem’ry then, as now, had store 
Of many days Id lived before: 
Her infant pow’rs would range among 
Some backward years, and think them long 
But retrospection raised no fear; 
Forgotten ev’ry childish tear. 
A splendor brighten’d all the past, 
Which promis’d, sunshine still would last 


At close of day, on brow of bill, 

Or on the bank of gurgling rill, 

Well pleas’d I'd listen to your song, 

The neighb’ring swamp’s thick brakes among 
Or e’r the dawn of rising day, 
O’erpower’d the moon’s pale waning ray; 
As thro’ the woodland’s lonely maze, 

I shook the dew from budding sprays: 
Oft would I stop to hear thy note, 

On merning’s early breezes float; 
Surpriz’d to think how late, bow long, 
The woods had echoed with thy song. 


And now thy early notes remind 
That spring is here with influence kind: 
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That winter’s gloomy race is run, 
And flowers greet the vernal sun. 


Hut where was vegetative power, 

When lately fell the sleety shower; 
Beneath the surface of the ground, 

The seeds, and present germs were bound. 


But suns, and show’rs, and balmy air, 
Raise from’ e soil the flowrets fair; 
Each vein minute with moisture fills, 
And brings to life what winter kills. 


Thus man, (when life’s cold season’s o’er, 
And storms of time assail no more,) 
May know, by faith that he shall rise 

‘To milder climes beyond the skies. 


Where chilly gales no more annoy 
Th’ eternal sunshine of his joy; 
No tempests rise, no wintry gloom; 
But Spring shall ever, ever bloom. 
D.—— 





The husband of the celebrated Ma- 
dame du Deffand was as remarkable for 
absence of mind as he was for wit. One 
of his acquaintance once lent him a 
book three times over, and having ask- 
ed his opinion of it—* Very sensible in- 
deed.” said M. du Deffand, * but is not 

‘the author a little addicted to repeti- 
tion.”’ 


GENIUS OF NATIONS. 
FROM CHATEAUBRIAND. 


When I was in America. on the fron- 
tiers of the country of the savages, I 
was informed that in the next day’s 
journey I should meet with a country- 
inan of mine among the Indians.—Ona 
my arrival among the Cayugas, a tribe 
belonging to the Iroquois nation, my 
enide conducted me into a forest. In 
the midst of this forest stood a kind of 
barn, in which I found about a score of 
savages Of both sexes, bedaubed like 
conjurers, with their bodies half naked. 
iheir ears cut into figures, ravens fea. 
thers on their heads, and rings passed 
through their nostrils. A litte Freach- 
man, powdered and frizzed in the old 
fushion, in a pea-green coat. a drugget 
waisteoat, muslin frill and ruffles, was 
scraping away on his kit, and making 
these Iroquois dance to the tune of Ma 
delin Friquet. M. Violet (for that was 
his mame) followed the profession of 
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dancing master among the savages, by 
whom he was paid for his lessons in bes. 
ver skins. and bears hams. He ha 
been a seullion in the service of Gepe. 
ral Rochambeau, during the Ameriegy 
war; but remaining at New-York, af. 
ter the return of the French army he 
resolved (o give. the Americans instrye. 
tiow in the fine arts. His views having 
enlarged with his success. the new Or. 
pheus intended to introduce civilizati, 
among the roving hordes of the yey 
world. In speaking to me of the Indi. 
ans, be always styled them: Ces mes. 
seurs sauvazes, and Ces dames saure. 
ges. He bestowed great praise on the 
agility of his scholars, and in’ truth ne. 
ver did L witness such gambols in my 
life. M. Violet, holding his fiddle be 
tween his chin and his breast. tuned the 
fatal instrument; he then eried out iy 
lroquois: Mo your places ! and the whok 
troop fell a capering like a hand of te. 
mons. Such is the genius of nations! 


THE WORLD. 


“ The world’s a nook writ by the eternal art, 
Of the great Author; printed in man’s heart; 















































Tis falseiy printed, tho’ divinely penn’d, On | 
All the errata’s shown you at the ENp.” A ct 
4 Ak 
a awn cae ee nn She 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. sg 
Amicus, is inadmissable. Th 
We have this week inserted the minutes of tk® op: 
* Chamber of Fashion,” in conformity to a resolu yy. 
tion of that body. We would respectiully sugget 
to Mr. Secretary Folio, the propriety of usings@ yy, 
few hicroglyphics as possible in his future commeg) yy,, 
nications. She 
Rosa has been received and will appear in 0 
next. The merit of this writer is so well Knowhe « , 
that our commendation would be superfluous ; ¥ 
would merely add, our wish to hear from Me ey 
whenever her leisure and inclina\ion may permt 
\'e acknowledge the receipt of the letter OLR An 
“Bon Amie,” and fell much obliged to him for@@ 7, 
hints he has given; we must however, beg leave" -py 
differ from him with regard to the propriety 1% 
arrangement which has been adopted from 4 O'R « 
viction of its utility Fora brief exposition of % 
motives for so doing, we beg leave to refer him "By , 
the last ed:tion of our Proposals. . N: 
Orlando’s bexsutiful lines to an “ Evening PU" gy 
rose,” will be speedily attended to, as will also ) 
observations on * Childhood.” “ 
PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 108, Race-stre - 
where communications &c. will be received. A i 1. 





ter Box is also placed at Messrs. Prosasco As! 
Justice's, No. 350 North Second-street. 











